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[Church of St. Martin, Cologne.} 


Cologne, Germany, cannot on the whole be called a 
handsome city, its streets being crooked, narrow, and dir- 
ty; but it has a great number of public buildings, and 
among them thirty-three churches and chapels. The pop- 
ulation in 1830, was 65,145. The cathedral is a noble 
building, 400 feet long, and 180 wide, which, owing to its 
magnitude, is a conspicuous object from a distance, over- 
topping every other edifice in the city. The body of the 
cathedral is supported by 100 pillars. Two high towers 
were designed for this building, one of which is raised to 
only about half the height intended, and the other is hard- 
ly begun. Were the cathedral completed, it is generally 


Europe. Behind the high altar, is the chapel of the three 
holy kings, or three wise men, as they are sometimes call- 
ed, made of marble ; the shrine which contains the bodies 
is remarkable for the curious and elaborate ornaments, 
with which it is decorated. The names of the three wise 
men, according to some accounts are Gaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthasar, whose bones, as the story goes, were first. 
taken to Constantinople by the Emperor Constantine’s 
mother ; thence they were transferred to Milan; and final- 
ly obtained a sumptuous mausoleum in Cologne. What 
the precise merits of Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar 
were, we have not been able to make out satisfactorily. 
The parish church of St. Peter contains the crucifixion of 
the Apostle, one of Rubens’ finest pictures, which.he gave 
as a present to the church in which he received the rite of 
baptism. This distinguished painter was a native of Co- 
logne. The picture travelled to Paris during the time 
when the French were so busy in appropriating to them- 
selves all the valuable works of this kind which they could 





allowed it would be one of the finest Gothic buildings in 





lay their hands on; after the downfall of Bonaparte, it 
returned home. 

In the church of St. Ursula we see the tomb of this holy 
Virgin, and as the legend would have us believe, the bones 
of her 11,000 virgin companions and martyrs; the church 
does in fact contain an immense number of bones, and in 
a certain chamber, some accounts say, there are, or were, 
several thousand skulls, arranged in good order and adorn- 
ed with garlands and coronets. The fact of the bones 
being there seems undoubted ; the proof of their belong- 
ing to the holy virgins does not seem quite so clear. 

Besides these, there are many other handsome churches 
in Cologne, one of which, the church of St. Martin, is re- 
presented in the wood-cut. This view is given, not so 
much for the beauty of the church, as to exhibit the gen- 
eral style of architecture in this old city. 

[Penny Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


ALICE, THE PEASANT GIRL. 


In asmall village in the western part of England, was 
situated a little cottage, which was remarkable for its ap- 
pearance of neatness, and for the care displayed in the 
tasteful arrangement of the flower garden before the house. 
The flowers were always more beautiful, the beds more 
carefully weeded, and watered, than in any other garden 
in the village, and many a stranger would stop to admire 
the flowers, and the pretty little girl, who was often seen 
carefully tying them up. 




















Alice Lee, for it was she who cultivated these flowers, 
was known in the neighborhood as the most industrious, 
self-denying, and amiable girl in the village. Every body 
loved her, and when she was seen coming with her basket 
of flowers for sale, all had a kind smile, or a friendly word 
for her; and few could refuse to buy her flowers, who 
knew the history of the family, and why she was obliged 
to sell them. 

James Lee, the father of Alice, had, several years. be- 
fore, left his family to go to America, where he hoped he 
should be able to procure the means of their support. He 
promised, if he succeeded in obtaining employment, to 
send for his family to join him there. But they bad never 
heard from him, and they feared that the vessel was lost 
in which he sailed. Alice, her mother, and four younger 
children, were thus left to depend upon their own exer- 
tions for support. Mrs. Lee was -an excellent seamstress, 
and she resolved to take in work, in which Alice could as- 
sist her. The two boys were sent to a charity school, 
and they, while out of school, could assist their mother by 
working in the garden, raising a few vegetables, and go 
ing of errands. . 

Alice thought of another plan by which something 
might be added to their earnings. She had, from child- 
hood, been very fond of flowers, and she thought if she 
could raise some in her small garden, for sale, that it would 
be a little assistance to her mother. This plan succeeded 
better than she had hoped. Every young lady in the vil- 
lage was anxious to buy flowers from the lovely, bright 
eyed Alice, and often gave her more than she asked for 
her flowers. 

In this way, five years had passed since this poor fami- 
ly had lost its protector. ‘They had been kept from want 
and suffering, and enabled to remain in their little cottage, 
where though poor, they were very happy. But darker 
days were in store for them. Mrs. Lee had never been 
strong, and a severe pain in her side, with which she had 
once been attacked, returned. For a time she tried to 
conceal it from her children, but Alice watched her moth- 
er too closely, not to perceive that something was the mat- 
er with her. She knew that sitting so constantly over 
her work, was one cause of her mother’s ill health, and 
she insisted upon calling the village physician. Dr. B. on 
visiting Mrs. Lee, said that it would not do for her totake 
any more sewing, as rest was absolutely necessary for her. 
At this announcement, the poor woman covered her face 
with her hands, and exclaimed, ‘‘ what will become of my 
children!” The money obtained by her sewing was her 
main dependence, and she felt that without it, they should 
not be able to pay their rent. But Alice, full of hope, 
and willing to do any thing for her mother’s recovery, said 
that she could sew herself, and by sitting up a few hours 
later, do almost as much as her mother. ‘“ At any rate, I 
will try, mother,” she added, ‘‘and I think we shall be 
taken care of.” 

One morning, after sitting up till neatly midnight the 
night before to finish some work, Alice rose by sunrise, as 
was her custom, and went into her garden to gather the 
flowers while the dew was on them. But what was her 
surprise and consternation, to find that the flowers had 
been trampled to the ground, and many of them entirely: 
destroyed. Whocould have done it? This question was 
soon answered ; the gate had been left open, and some 
cows had entered, during the night, and it was they who 
had done the mischief. The tracks of their feet were 
plainly left in the dirt. 

Poor Alice! Only a bed of blue violets, and some 
lilies of the valley remained from her treasures. Her 
mother was unable to work, and now she had Jost her on- 
ly means of support! As these thoughts crossed her 
mind the tears fell rapidly; but suddenly a bright thought 
came over her; for, wiping away her tears, she gathered 
her basket full of violets and lilies, and entered the small 
room where her mother was lying. Pale and sad, Mrs. 
Lee seemed to be suffering from painful thoughts. As 
Alice entered, she looked up and said, “ My child, I think 
we shall have to give up the cottage.” 

“‘Give up the cottage! Oh! mother, we must not do 


| that,” Alice replied. 


‘‘But what can we do, Alice? Next week our renti 
must be paid, and where is the money to come ‘from 1” 

For a moment Alice’s countenance fell, for she thougtit 
of her crushed flowers, but Jooking up in her mother’s 
face, she said, ‘‘ Never fear, mother, God will help us if’ 
we trust in him.” 

A bright smile came over Mrs. Lee’s pale face, at this 
answer, and she replied; ‘‘ Yes, we will trust in him, my 
child, for we have need of his help.” 

Alice waited not for her breakfast that morning, but sal-. 
lied forth with her basket of violets and lilies, hoping that 
some of the young ladies who had purchased her flowers, 
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would be able to assist her. But the poor child was des- 
tined to be disappointed ; for most of them was absent, and 
the others did not wish to buy. Asshe turned away from 
the last house where her flowers had been refused, Alice 
was almost in despair ; the violets were fast fading, though 
the tears fell rapidly upon them. ; 

But there was one hope left. The daughter of a rich 
nobleman, who lived about a mile out of the village, bad 
sometimes, from her carriage, seen Alice, with her bas- 
ket of flowers, and she always smiled kindly upon her and 
often bought her flowers. Alice had never been to Lord 
B’s stately mansion, for it was a long and weary walk, but 
she did not think of that now, but only of the kind and 
gentle manner of lady Emily. Alice’s heart beat violent- 
ly, as she knocked at the great door of the princely man- 
sion, nor was her agitation diminished when the porter 
opened the door, and rudely demanded of her what she 
wanted. ; 

“I wish to see lady Emily, and to show her my flowers,” 
Alice timidly replied. 

Casting a look of contempt into the basket, the man 
muttered, ‘‘ Lady Emily has a garden of her own, and you 
need not bring such wilted things for her.” ; 

Just as Alice, terrified at these words, was turning away, 
a side door opened, and the young lady she had so often 
seen, came out for her morning walk. t 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, on seeing Alice, “My little 
flower gir! has come at last. But I hope nothing has hap- 
pened to make her look so sad this morning.” 

At these kind words, the tears rose to Alice’s eyes, and 
taking the offered hand of her kind friend, she told her 
the story of her mother’s sickness, and her own misfortune 








in losing her flowers. The expression of sympathy on the 
face of the listener, told of the deep interest she felt in the 
narration. When Alice had finished, she said, ‘“ Why 
have you not been to me before, I should have taken great 
pleasure in assisting you. And J will go with,you now, 
she added, “to see your mother, and try to cheer her.” 

Hand in hand, Alice and her kind friend walked rapid- 
ly on, till they reached the cottage. The door was open ; 
and the cheerful voices of the younger children reached 
their ears. Alice hastened to her mother’s room, but 
stopped in surprise, on seeing a gentleman sitting beside 
her. As their sister entered, the children, who were sit- 
ting around him, one on each knee, and the boys by his 
side, jumped up, and exclaimed, ‘ Oh sister, papa’s come! 
papa’s come!” 

The next moment, Alice was clasped in her father’s 
arms. Lady Emily who had been standing at the door, a 
witness of this scene, as soon as the first burst of feeling 
was over, said, ‘| came here for the purpose of assisting 
my little friend, but I see she will have no need of my as- 
sistance. You must come very soon, and let me share 
your happiness, Alice; for I long to hear about it,” and 
she left the happy family to enjoy themselves unobserved. 

Wonderful as it seemed, it was indeed true. That hus- 
band and father had returned, and with a fortune sufficient 
to support his family comfortably. It was not long before 
the glow of health returned to the cheek of Mrs. Lee, and 
Alice often said, as she threw her arms around her father’s 
neck, “I told you, mother, that God would take care of us 
if we trusted in Him.” W. D. 





— Gistory and Biography. 














ORIGINAL. 


THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 58.] 
Cuartes II. 
Crowned 1660—Died 1685. 


When Charles II. began to reign, he was thirty years 
of age. He was affable and popular im his behavior, but 
indolent and vicious in his habits. He chose his privy 
council and ministers indiscriminately from among the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, which appeared to give 
general satisfaction. Sir Edward Hyde, who had attend- 
ed him in his exile, was appointed Lord Chancellor, and 
made a peer with the title of Lord Clarendon. ‘The Duke 
of Ormond was steward of the household, the Earl of 
Southampton, Treasurer, and Sir Edward Nicolas, Secre- 
tary of State. These were faithful men, and the king left 
the management of his affairs in their hands, while he, 
like the generality of kings, gave himself up to his pleas- 
ures. 

The first act of this reign, was to wreak vengeance upon 
those who were concerned in the death of Charles I. and 
began by barbarously digging up the bodies of Cromwell, 
Jreton and Bradshaw, and hanging them ona _ gallows. 
Ten others were tried and condemned for treason, and af- 
ter being inhumanly treated, were butchered with great 
cruelty. Charles professed to be a deist, but preferred 
popery to protestantism. His main object seemed to be, 
to get money to gratify his thirst for pleasure; and the 
people had the mortification of seeing the court, which, in 
Cromwell's day, was renowned for its rigid Puritan mo- 
rality, now turned into a scene of debauchery. 

The next act which distinguished this reign, was the 
famous ‘‘ Act of Uniformity,” by which Episcopacy was 
re-established, and every clergymen, who had not been or- 
dained by a bishop, was to be re-ordained, and to assent 
to everything contained in the Prayer Book, and take an 
oath to obey all the laws of the Episcopal church. In 
consequence of this act, more than two thousand of the 
Presbyterian clergy left their, pulpits and their livings, in 


one day, to the astonishment of the nation ; because they 
could not violate their consciences, and do what they be- 
lieved to be wrong. Monarchy and Episcopacy were now 
carried to as great splendor as they had suffered misery 
and depression. 

The greatest trouble which the king found was, to get 
money to enable him to pursue his pleasures ; and for this 
purpose, he married Catherine of Portugal, a princess 
whom he did not love, and who, being a Catholic, was 
disliked by the nation, because she brought him a portion 
of three hundred thousand pounds. But even this did not 
satisfy his prodigality; and he was obliged. to call a par- 
liament for supplies. 

In 1664, the king plunged the country into a disastrous 
war with the Dutch; which he is accused of having done, 
in order to get supplies from parliament, and retain for 
his own use a part of what was granted to carry on the 
war. This war, which lasted three years, was very un- 
popular ; and causec great discontent in the nation, it be- 
ing waged against a Protestant country. At length, a 
treaty was made, which was considered inglorious to the 
nation. After this, having lost the king’s favor, and be- 
ing unpopular with the people, lord Clarendon was im- 
peached, and fled to Paris, where he lived in retirement. 
This is what courtiers generally get, for faithfully serving 
kings. Clarendon was too honest a man to stand in so 
profiigate a court as that of Charles II. 

After the fall of Clarendon, the king was surrounded 
by a junto of desperate characters, called the Cabal, boih 
on account of its character, and because the initials of 
their names, spelled this word. Clifford, Ashley, Buck- 
ingham, Arlington, and Landerdate. These men, by 
their evil councils and oppressive measures, plunged the 
remainder of the reign in great difficulties. A secret al- 
liance was formed with France, and war again made upon 
the Dutch, which threatened them with destruction. But 
the murmurs of the English at seeing this brave and in- 
dustrious people, the supporters of the Protestant cause, 
sunk so low, were so great, that the king was obliged to 
call the parliament. This parliament passed the Test 
Act, by which all who held office were obliged totake the 
oath of allegiance, and of the king’s supremacy in religion; 
and to partake of the sacrament once a year in the estab- 
lished church; but as this was aimed at the Catholics, the 
Protestant Dissenters from the established church were 
exempted, in some measure, from its operation. ‘The com- 
mons were going on to pass resolutions against the war, 
and against the king’s counsellors; when the king chang- 
ed his course, and asked their advice about making peace 
with the Dutch, without regard to France, which they 
were glad to agree to. 

In 1677, Mary, the eldest daughter of the duke of York, 
who had a fair prospect of the crown, was married to the 
Prince of Orange; which, as he was a Protestant, gave 
great satisfaction to the nation. From 1678 to 1680, 
great excitement was occasioned by the disclosure, or 
pretended disclosure, of a plot to assassinate the king, and 
to bring in Popery, in which the duke of York was involv- 
ed. It was proved that there was a design to restore 
Popery, but it is probable that the more horrible parts of 
it were forgeries, made by low characters, for vile pur- 
poses of gain. However, a number of persons fell a sac- 
rifice to the fury created, and great clamor was raised 
against the duke of York, the next heir to the throne. 
The king at Jength dissolved the parliament, and called a 
new one; but he found them even more untractable than 
the other. It was this parliament that passed the famous 
habeas corpus act, as a defence against arbitrary imprison- 
ments, by which, any one, who was imprisoned, might be 
brought up before a judge, and his case inquired into, and 
he released, if found to be illegally confined. This act, 
(which is still in force in the United States, and guaran- 
teed for ever by the constitution) has ever been one of the 
greatest safeguards of personal liberty. 

The king soon dissolved this parliament; but the new 
parliament was still more zealous for liberty, and Protes- 
tantism. They went so far as to pass a bill for the exclu- 
sion of the duke of York from the throne; but the house 
of lords would not agree to it. In retaliation for this, they 
voted to grant no-supplies to the king till this bill was 
passed ; and the king dissolved them. But the next. par- 
liament trod exactly in their steps, and he dissolved them, 
likewise, with the determination never to call another. 
He now became ‘arbitrary and cruel, ruling with absolute 
sway. He proscribed the Presbyterians, and favored the 
Catholics. Numbers were. sacrificed to his vindictive 
cruelty. These things becoming insupportable, a conspi- 
racy was formed for placing the duke of Monmouth on 
the throne; which, being discovered, furnished occasion 
for more blood to flow. Some of the most unprincipled of 
the conspirators, finding that they were likely to be taken, 
discovered the whole, and upon their testimony numbers 
were executed. Among these, was the famous Algernon 
Sidney, who was most unjustly condemned on account of 
some writings found in his house, favoring Republi- 
canism. 

The duke of York was now advancing in power, and 
the arbitrary government of the king was daily becoming 
more and more odious and intolerable to the people; 
when he was seized with a fit, and after languishing a few 
days, expired in the fifty-fith year of his age, and the twen- 
ty-fifth of his reign. Just before his death, he received 
the sacrament at the hands of Roman Catholic priests. 
Thus were the people of England repaid for their zeal to 
bring back royalty, by the loss of their civil and religious 
freedom. N. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE INDIANS.—NO. II. 


Sabpatu ScwHoou, 


I suppose most of my little readers attend the Sabbath 
School. If you do not, you certainly ought to do so. No 
children should neglect to go to Sabbath School, It is 
there that they learn about the great God, who gives us 
life, health, friends, and all things we enjoy. I gave you 
encouragement to write something more about the Indian 
children. If you will come here next Sabbatn, I will go 
with you to their Sabbath School. Take care that you 
are not tardy. The school will come to order, directly 
after the close of public worship. I suppose you would 
like to take a seat yonder, where you can get a view of 
all the classes. Well, now listen. As soon as the school 
is opened, and the classes arranged, you see the Superin- 
tendent (notice his face is as dark as the children) go to 
a class of small boys. They are too young to commit the 
lesson, so the good man talks to them about it in their own 
language. The older children you observe, have the same 
question book that many of you study. They are now 
learning the history of Joseph and his brethren. During 
the week, the good school mistress, explains the lesson for 
the next Sabbath, and requires each child of suitable age 
to repeat it, so that they have noexcuse for a poor lesson. 
The children can read much better than their parents. 
There are a great many white boys and girls, that think, 
if they could read as well as father and mother, they 
would have no occasion to go to school any longer. Not 
so with the Indians. I do not mean to say that there are 
no adult Indians, that are able to read. By no means. 
There are a good many of the men, especially, able to 
read, and some that are well educated; but the mass of 
the parents have little or no knowledge of books. A great 
many years ago, they had few schools, and little religious 
instruction ; now they are better supplied with teachers 
and missionaries. I am afraid I have led you astray, and 
caused you to forget that you are in Sabbath School. 
You see yonder a class of old men, some very old. They 
listen attentively to what the missionary is saying. They 
are not ashamed to ‘‘ Search the Scriptures,” even with 
small children. When the lessons are repeated, and re- 
marks concluded, one of the boys goes tothe desk, takes 
out the hymn books, and distributes them through the 
school. The little ones join in the hymn after which the 
school is dismissed. In « few moments the “ horn,” re- 
summons the people to the worship of the Lord. You see 
now that an Indian Sabbath School does not differ mate- 
rially from the one which you attend. The Sabbath here 
is just as sacred and pleasant as in any other part of the 
world. And the Sabbath School is as great a benefit to 
the poor Indians, as to any other people. Dear children, 
when you listen to the instructions of your pious teachers, 
remember that the Indian children are learning about the 
same Saviour; and if you and they, put in practice the 
good you learn, and follow that dear Saviour in all that 
He has commanded, you will by and by meet in the same 
heaven, and spend an eternity together, in the same 
praises of ‘the Lamb who was slain from the foundation 
of the world.” Saran. 





ORIGINAL. 


WRITING COMPOSITION. 


Miss B. was about to open a school in the beautiful 
village of N.; she had passed some weeks in the neighbor- 
hood, and thus had been favored with an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the young people who were to be 
her pupils; and in her pleasant familiar intercourse with 
them, to learn something of their dispositions. There 
were several of the misses from ten to fourteen, who in 
speaking of their anticipated school, never failed to ex- 
press their dislike to the practice of writing Composi- 
tion. 

Ida, a laughing eyed little girl, often said, “I love you 
Miss B. and will do anything for you, but write Composi- 
tion,” and the teacher as frequently replied, ‘‘ you will 
learn by and by, my dear.” 

On the first Monday of April, the school commenced, 
and after the delightful exercises of singing and prayer, 
the teacher took the names of her pupils, and then in a 
kind tone said tothem.. ‘ It ismy wish, my young friends, 
to commence my course of instruction with a perfect un- 
derstanding of what would be most agreeable to you and 
your parents; it would take me a long time to enquire of 
each of you, to what branches you wish to attend, and re- 
member it, in order to class you right; we can have no 
regular recitation until this is arranged, and I wish you 
now to take your slates and write down the particular 
studies to which you will give your attention, and specify 
the books, which you have, with the names of the authors, 
and tell me how far you are advanced in any of the 
Sciences.” 

All who could write were soon busily employed, and 
Miss B. had time to class the little girls, who had not 
learned to write, and to arrange their occupations. It 
was near twelve o’clock, and many were yet writing. 
Miss B. requested, that they should place their slates on 
her desk as soon as they had written what they intended. 
When they were all brought the school was dismissed with 
the promise, that they should all find their places in re- 
spective classes in the afternoon. 
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Miss B. then began to examine the slates, and was 
pleased with the complete success of her plan, there was 
in all a frank and natural manner of expressing what they 
wished to tell her, and a correctness of style with few ex- 
ceptions, that was quite unexpected. There were some 
mistakes in spelling, and the use of capitals, but this would 
be easily corrected. 

One young lady objected to studying grammar, it was 
so very old fashioned; .and another said that her mother 
thought arithmetic was necessary only for merchants, who 
kept accounts. ; : 

Of the fifteen who had written, only four mentioned 
composition. One of these, very modestly wrote, “*T be- 
lieve my father wishes me to write composition, but I hate 
it.” Another says, “I must learn to write letters, because 
I may have to write an answer about getting married ; 
but 4 think I could do it in talking.” Another wrote, ‘‘I 
know that my parents wish me to attend to composition ; 
but I had rather be excused ;” and the laughing Ida said, 
“Thank you, Miss B. for permitting me to choose my 
studies, because I shall not write composition.” Miss B. 
laid down the last slate, confirmed in the opinion that eve- 
ry young lady in her school could write composition. 

After the classes were arranged in the afternoon, an 
hour of the time remained for an exercise in writing ; Miss 
B. proposed that they should copy into their writing books 
what they had written on their slates. She would correct 
what errors she had noticed, and they would be conve- 
nient to refer to at any future time. All was done as she 
desired. ; 

The next week on Wednesday, the young ladies were 
invited to walk with a party to the rocks, a famous resort 
for pleasure parties. ‘The weather was favorable, and their 
walk full of interest, a popular Lecturer, now the teacher 
of the boy’s Academy, was of the party. They related 
many anecdotes, and some thrilling adventures connected 
with the history of the village, and the rocks. One young 
lady whose affectation had already disgusted many of her 
friends, pretended to be so overcome at these recitals as 
to be unable to walk. The young gentlemen were engag- 
ed in making a litter of boughs to convey her home, and 
she looking languishingly on, when a snake made its ap- 
pearance, when with one bound she was at the top of a 
rock, and running along left her sympathizing attendants 
and litter, for one less nimble. 

The next morning, all were in haste to communicate all 
that they had seen and heard, and so many were ready to 
speak at once, that Miss B. could not understand them; 
then she said to them, ‘‘ young ladies, I have: really re- 
gretted not being able to be of your number yesterday ; 
but do me the favor now, as I wish to know all about your 
excursion, to write down on your slates what you like to 
tell me, and we shall thus save time. ‘They readily con- 
sented, and in a happy humor they narrated their adven- 
tures and their impressions of what was new to them. 
When they had finished, she thanked them kindly, and af- 
ter reading their descriptions, she expressed her pleasure 
at the effort they had made for correctness in their com- 
munications, and said it would be a pity to lose what they 
had so well written, at some future day they might like to 
review it; and she would advise them to copy in the af- 
ternoon, these narrations into their writing books. They 
consented, and Miss B. gave them directions about the 
use of capitals, and corrected the improper orthography, 
and a part of the afternoon found them neatly tran- 
scribing. 

The next Monday morning, the countenance of these 
young ladies wore an aspect of deep thought and serious- 
ness—they had been called to attend the funeral of a dear 
young friend, who had been a school companion in former 
years, and a very impressive sermon had been given to 
them by their beloved pastor, the Sabbath evening pre- 
vious. Miss B. wished to cherish the tenderness and so- 
lemnity manifested, and proposed to omit the usual exer- 
cises, and afford to those who would like to do so, an op- 
portunity to write, what they knew of their decased friend, 
her general character, her attainments, her sickness, her 
conversation with them in their visits to her ‘sick room, 
her peaceful death, and what lesson they might learn from 
her early departure. ‘They were all interested in doing 
so. When these narratives were closed, they embodied 
all that any friend of Miss Young could have said, had they 
been called upon to write an obituary. Miss B. read sev- 
eral of these productions aloud, and remarked that they 
were correctly written, and afforded a proof that they were 
rapidly improving in composition. One young lady rose 
and inquired, ‘“‘ Is this composition?’ ‘ Yes,” replied 
Miss B. ‘‘ this is your third piece of the dreaded composi- 
tion, which is nothing more than putting down your own 
thoughts upon any subject which interests you.” ‘Well, 
well,” said Ida, ‘I have learned to write composition, 
and didn’t know it; but it is the easiest study in school.” 

Miss B. had no more trouble, the writing day was hail- 
ed as the pleasantest in the week, and Miss B. always 
contrived to find a subject which they fully understood. 

E. 8. T. 








Religion. 








GOD A SPIRIT. 


“ Mother,” said Jaspar Moulton, “I wish you would 
tell me what spirit means. It says in my question book, 
‘What is God?’ and then it says, ‘God is a spirit,’ and I 
want to know about it.” ; 

“‘T wish you would talk to us about it, mother,” said 











e 
Mary, Jaspar’s sister, who was two years older than he 
was. “I know alittle now, about God’s being a spirit, 
but I want to know a great deal more about it.” 
“Yes, my children,” said Mrs. Moulton, “‘ I am always 


‘glad to‘teach you concerning the character of your Heav- 


enly Father. Do you know any reason, Mary, why God 
is called a spirit ?’’ 

‘** One reason is, because nobody, in all the world can 
see him. He can be here in this room, and he can be 
over to uncle Lunt’s, and at grandfather's, and at the Sab- 
bath School, and every where all the ‘whole time, but no- 
body can ever see him.” 

“Yes, that is one reason God is like a spirit, because a 
spirit cannot be seen. Can you think of any other 
reason 1” 

Mary was silent for a moment, and then she said, ‘‘ No, 
mother, I don’t know any other reason.” 

“*God,” said Mrs. Moulton, ‘‘ cannot be heard, and 
therefore he is like a spirit, he is constantly near us, help- 
ing us to breathe, and move, teaching us to think, and to 
reason, telling us what is right and what is wrong, but we 
hear no sound.” 

‘“*T can’t always think that God is close by me, mother. 
If T could hear or see him, shouldn’t I know it better?” 
said Jaspar. 

** Not know it better, my son. The Bible asserts plain- 
ly, that God is every where present with us, and so it is a 
truth which can neither be doubted, nor denied. But I 
suppose your meaning is, that you could realize it better, 
if God hada form that you cou could see, or a voice 
that you could hear, you would be less likely to forget that 


‘he was always near you.” 


“Yes, mother,” said Jaspar, ‘that is what I mean. 
And sometimes it makes me feel almost afraid, to think 
that there is One, so near me, whom I cannot see.” 

‘‘But if you seek the favor of this unseen God, and 
love and serve him, my son, you will be thankful to think 
that he is always near you.” 

“I wish I could, mother. I remember I thought I 
would begin, a good many weeks ago, when you told me 
about God’s being always near me. You didn’t call him 
a spirit that time, and I didn’t know then, that he was a 
spirit, because nobody could see or hear him.” 

**No. I have only told you a little about God yet. I 
hope to teach you something new of his character every 
day. There are other reasons why God is called a spirit, 
which I will explain to you at another time. Now I must 
leave you, to write a letter.”—-Christian Watchman. 














Benevolence. 


GEORGE AND HIS MONEY BOX. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


““O, mother!” said little George Wilson, coming in 
from the front door, “I want sister to open my box, and 
give me all my money.” 

“‘ What are you going to do with it, my son?” inquired 
his mother taking him on her lap. 

** Why, I’m going to give it to a poor man out there, 
who hasn’t got any hat, and wants some money to buy 
bread,” replied George, looking up earnestly into his moth- 
er’s face. 

Mrs. Wilson was very glad to see her little boy so anx- 
ious to do good ; but she knew that there is often danger 
of doing harm instead of goog, when giving to others, 
and so she took George by the hand, and went to the 
door. , 

After she had seen the man, she asked him to come in 
and get something to eat. While he was eating, little 
George ran up stairs to Ann, and said, ‘ O sister, there is 
a poor man down stairs, and he hasn’t any hat. 1’m go- 
ing to give him all the money you are saving for me in my 
box, and won’t you give him all yours, too?” .. 

‘““f don’t know that I will, George,” replied Anna, 
looking up from her work ; ‘ it might be wrong for either 
you or | to give him money.” 

George seemed very much surprised at his sister. She 
had always encouraged him to save his money that he 
might do good with it ; and now she talked about its be- 
ing wrong to give it to the poor man. But she soon made 
him understand what she meant. 

** You don’t know anything about the poor maa down 
stairs,’’ she went on to say. “ Instead of using the mon- 
ey if you were to give it to him, for any good purpose, he 
might spend it at a drinking house. In such a case it 
would do him harm, instead of good.” 

“But I'don’t believe he would spend it in that way,” 
urged George, in an earnest tone. 

‘I am sure, George,” said Anna, “‘ that I do not know 
whether he'would or not.’ But it is not a good sign to 
see any one going about the streets begging. In almost 
every instance, those who do it are idle people ; or worse, 
drunken as well as idle. To encourage such in theif bad 
habits would be wrong.” 

George seemed very much perplexed and troubled at 
what Anna said. She saw this, and went on,— 

“‘ But these things, George, need not discourage us. 
We shall always find plenty of ways in which to give what 
we have to spare, and at the same time to be sure that we 
are acting right. How much money do you think there is 
in your box ?” 

‘* About a dollar and a half,” replied George. 

“ Well, I was just thinking before you came up stairs,” 
said Anna, “about old mammy Jones. You know how 
fond she is of fruit, and she is not able to buy it often. 











There are some very nice peaches in market now, and if 
you were to go with me to-morrow morning, and buy 
your little basket full for her, it would make her so glad.” 

“QO, yes!” said George, his eyes sparkling with plea- 
sure at the thought of taking the peaches to good old 
mammy Jones. 

“* And then,” Anna went on, ‘‘ mother’s washer-woman 
has alittle boy just about as old you are. Yesterday, when 
he came here, he had no shoes on his feet. His mother 
works very hard, but can’t afford to buy him shoes all the 
year round. Wouldn’t you like to get him a pair, and go 
and take them to him?” 

“O, yes, sister, I would so!” exclaimed George, al- 
most dancing with delight at the thought. “ And I'll 
tell you what I will do, too.” 

“Well, what will you do?” said Anna encouragingly. 

“Why, V’ll go and buy some tea and sugar for old 
Millie.” 

“Yes, that will do very well,’’ replied his sister. ‘Old 
Millie can’t do much now, and she will be very glad to 
have tea and sugar, for she don’t get them as often as she 
wants a cup of good tea.” 

So much interested did the little boy become in the idea 
of buying the peaches for mammy Jones, the shoes for the 
washer-woman’s little boy, and the tea and sugar for old 
Millie, that he forgot the poor man down stairs until after 
he had gone away. 

On the next morning he took his little basket and his 
money, and went to market with his sister. When they 
came home it was heaped up with large soft peaches, for 
mammy Jones. He was so anxious to take them to her, 
that Anna had to go right off with him. 

They found mammy Jones sitting by her workstand, 
and reading in the good book. She took off her specta- 
cles when they came in, and looked upon them with a 
pleasant smile. 

‘Here are some nice peaches for you,” said George, 

holding out his basket. 
_ ‘O yes, these are very nice,” said mammy Jones, tak- 
ing up one of the large peaches. Then parting George’s 
hair, she kissed his smooth white forehead, and said that 
he was a good boy for remembering old mammy Jones.' 

All that forenoon, George felt very happy. After din- 

‘ner Anna took him out to a shoe store, and selected for 
him a pair of shoes that she thought would fit the washer- 
woman’s little boy. ‘I'hen they went to her house, a very 
small and pour one, in which lived another family. 

“* Here is a pair of shoes for Willie,” said George, un- 


| rolling them as soon as he got in, and eagerly reaching 


them toward the little boy. 

Willie’s face brightened up like a flash, and bringing 
his hands quickly together, he looked up in his mother’s 
face, and said, ‘‘ Now I can go to Sunday School! can’t 
1, mother ?” 

Anna seemed not to observe the moistened eye and evi- 
dent emotions of poor Mrs. Lawson, her mother’s wash- 
erwoman, but said, ‘“‘ Mother wants you to come over to- 
morrow ; she has a good many more things for you to wash 
this week.” 

“Tell her I'll be there directly after sunrise,” said Mrs. 
Lawson, in a voice that slightly trembled, “ and tell her I 
am very grateful to her for sending my little boy a pair of 
shoes. He has not been to the Sabbath School for two or 
three weeks for want of them, and he cries about it every 
Sunday.” 

‘“* O they are George’s present,” replied Anna, smiling. 
‘* He has been saving his money, now he is spending it.” 
And she hurried away with her little brother, who thought 
he had never felt so happy before in his life. 

George was now very impatient to get tea and sngar for 
old Millie. After they had taken it to her, and were re- 
turning, they saw a crowd of boys teasing a drunken man, 
who had no hat on. 

‘“‘ That’s the very man, sister,” said the little boy, ‘“‘who 
was at our house yesterday! I am so glad that I did not 
give him my money !” 

‘** You see now,” said Anna, “how we may do wrong 
sometimes, even while trying to do good. If you had 
given all your money to that man yesterday, he would 
have spent it in making himself worse, and you could not 
have bought the nice peaches for mammy Jones, nor the 
shoes for Mrs. Lawson’s little boy, nor the tea and sugar 
for old Millie.” 











Nursery. 











ORIGINAL, 


PERMISSION. 


“I say, boys, who will go in bathing, I know a first rate 
place,” said Amos Atkins to his playmates after schooi, 
one hot afternoon in June. 

“‘Tsn’t it too early in the season?” said one. 

“No, come along.” 

“ Boys wait a minute, till I run and ask mother if I may 
go with you, won't you?” said a little boy of eight years, 
named Frank. aa 

‘‘Oh I guess we will wait till baby runs to ask mother 
if he can breathe,—run quick.” © 

Frank blushed with anger and mortification, but still 
thought it best to go and ask permission ; on reaching the 
house, he found no one at home. He walked about impa- 
tiently for a few moments, when from the window he saw 
the boys on their way to the brook, he thought to himself 
that as he had taken the trouble to come home to ask’ 
Jeave, it could not be very bad to go without it. It was 
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9UT H’S MPA ON. 








not his fault, that his mother was out—if she had been at 
home very likely she would have given him permission. 
Thus satisfying himself, he ran to meet his companions, 
and with them plunged into the stream; but the water 
was so very cold, they were obliged to return to the shore 
immediately. Frank had always been a delicate child, 
and took cold easily, of course his mother had always been 
very anxious about him, and he was accustomed to ask 
her consent, when invited by the boys to make any excur- 
sion. On his return he was taken very ill, and continued 
so for several weeks. Most sincerely did he repent of his 
wrong conduct. Boys should never do anything when it 
is doubtfal whether it is right or not. I. 8. A. 


every meal, to pick up the crumbs which were shaken from the 
table cloth. They came every day, and grew so tame, that if 
the cloth was not shaken at the usual time, they would come-in- 
to the kitchen to see what was the reason, or to see if they could 
not find some crumbs on the floor. Henry loved the little 
boarders dearly, and left his play, as has been stated above, to 
go home, and throw them some crumbs for their dinner. After 
having heard about the birds, Mrs. Rowe told Henry in part, 
what had happened in consequence of his remark, and advised 
him to be careful not to make wrong impressions on the minds 
of any, and cautioned Richard not to be hasty in forming a judg- 
ment to any one’s disacvantage. J. Ae 
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Variety. 











THE BOARDERS. 


“ What are you going home for?” said Richard to Henry, as 
he saw him preparing to leave the place where they had been 
playing very pleasantly for an hour or two. 

**O, I must go home,” said Henry. 

“Why must you go home? your father and mother and all 
the family are away—are they not ?” 

“ Yes, and that is the raason why I must gohome. I must go 
and get dinner for the boarders.” 

“For the boarders! Do your folks take boarders ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How many ?” 

* Four.” 

“Do you get dinner for them ?” 

“T shall, to-day.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“1 certainly shall—good bye.” 

Away he went, leaving Richard a good deal surprised and dis- 
pleased. 

Richard went to his mother. “ Mother, I have caught Henry 
Parsons in a lie.” 

“I hope not, my son. He appears to be a very good boy, and 
I should be very sorry to believe that he can be guilty of so 
mean a vice. You must be mistaken, I’m sure.” 

“I knew you wouldn't believe me,” said Richard in a very 
unamiable tone. “I don’t see why you can’t believe that he 
will lie, as easily as you can believe that I will,” 

His mother looked.at him for some time without speaking, and 
then said, “ Go to your chamber, and remain there till you are 
convinced of the impropriety of your conduct, and are ready to 
make your acknowledgment, and to receive the punishment you 
deserve.” 

Richard went to his chamber. His mother was avery mild, 
amiable woman, yet her commands were always to be obeyed. 
Richard remained in his chamber for along time. It wasa long 
time before he would allow himself to think of his misconduct. 
His conscience, at last, obliged him to, and he came down and 
confessed his fault, and asked his mother’s forgiveness. She 
granted it, but told him that she should not allow him to walk 
with her that evening, a punishment quite severe, but one that 
he submitted to with a very good grace, knowing that he deserv- 
ed it, 

“ Now,” said his mother, “I will hear what you have to say 
about Henry, if you can say it properly. I speak of it, because 
I am sure you are laboring under a misapprehension which may 
be removed.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I thought Henry told me what was not true.” 

“ What did he tell you ?” i 

“ He said their folks took four boarders, and that he must go 
home and get dinner for them. Now do they take boarders ?” 

“J think not.” 

“ Well, he said they did, and isn’t that a lie ?” 

“ Are you sure he said they had four boarders ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, perfectly sure, and he said he must go home, 
and get dinner for them.” 

“I don’t know what he meant, I’m sure. I am not willing to 
believe that he is capable of telling an untruth. I think you 
must have misunderstood him.” 

No, ma’am, I didn’t, ’m sure. He must have told what is 
not true.” ‘ 

“Suspend your judgment, my dear boy, till you have seen 
him again, and know more of the matter. It is due to one who 
has ever borne a good character for truth, to believe, when ap- 
pearances are against him, that we do not fully understand the 
facts of the case.” 

“ Henry is coming here now, and we can ask him.” 

“T am glad that he is coming, that we may have the matter 
cleared up,” 

“Well, Henry,” said Richard, “did you get dinner for the 
boarders ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Henry, with a smile that is seldom seen on the 
countenance of a lying boy. 

“ Were they all there ?” 

“ No, only three came to dinner.” 

“ What are the names of your boarders?” said Mrs. Rowe, 

“One of them we call brown coat, and one spotted, and two 
have no names.” 

Boarders without. any names >” said Richard, 

“ Yea.” 

« What sort of boarders are they, I should like to know.” 

“ Birds,” said Henry laughing at Richard’s grave face. 

The matter was now explained. It seems that four little birds 
were accustomed to come to Mrs. Parsons’ kitchen door, after 











BOYS OF SIXTEEN. 


We like to see active and industrious boys of fifteen and six- 
teen years of age; we know they will make smart men. There 
are scores of such in this city, who are learning the mysteries of 
trades, or working behind a counter. They are cheerful and 
happy; have a pleasant look and a kind word for all. 

But there are other boys who are dull and lazy. At sixteen 
years of age, you will find them hanging about the corners, or 
wasting their time in idle society. They will not work to sup- 
port themselves, and are obliged to call on their parents for 
clothing and support. Such boys will turn out miserable tools. 
Few men care to take boys who have arrived to sixteen or sev- 
enteen years of age—who have contracted idle habits, and par- 
tially formed their characters. Those lads love to dress well, 
and make a good appearance and parade about the streets to 
show themselves; but they are good for nothing to a mechanic 
or merchant; and never can be, unless they cast off their lazy 
habits and engage in some business. 

Jn many instances parents are remiss in duty. They will 
neither let their sons go to this place nor the other, for fear they 
will soil their hands or dirty their clothes, and so they keep them 
dandling about the house, till they become altogether too old to 
find places, The sea generally brings them up at last, unless 
they rust out and die of what is politely called consumption. 


—@~——— 
HAVE YOU TOLD JESUS. 


Elizabeth attended a Sabbath School in England, and was 
very fond of her teacher, who tuok great pains with her, and was 
most anxious, that all her scholars should make Jesus Christ 
their friend, and should tell him all their desires and all their 
troubles. One day Elizabeth had a very mournful countenance, 
Being asked what was the matter, she replied, bursting into 
tears, “Oh, teacher, I cannot get any money for my missionary 
card; I have asked everybody I can think of, and I do not know 
what to do.” 

Teacher. My dear, do you remember what the disciples did, 
when they had toiled all night, and could not catch any fishes ? 

Etizabeth. Yes, teacher, they told Jesus Christ about it. 

T. And what did Jesus say to them? 

E. He told them where to cast the net, and they caught a 
great many fishes. 

T. And do you not think that Jesus Christ knows where the 
money is, as well as he knew where the fishes were ? 

E. Yes, of course he does; I never thought of that before. 

T’. Well, then, my dear Elizabeth, dry your tears, and go 
home, and pray to Jesus, and ask him to help you, and come to 
me again in a week, and tell me what you have done. 

Before the week was ended, the little girl came again to her 
kind friend, her face beaming with joy, and exclaimed, “ Look 
at my card, teacher, it is quite full; I have seven shillings. I 
went home and told Jesus my trouble, and afterwards I thought 
of so many persons whom I had not asked before, and I went to 
sezr. and they all gave me some money. Now I am quite 

appy. 

ow, my dear young friends, we may learn from this little 
anecdote, how kind and gracius the Saviour is; he hears and 
answers; the prayers even of a little child. You need never 
think that your troubles are too trifling to bring to Jesus, for he 
will fill your hearts with comfort, while you are seeking to do 
his holy will; he will ever guide you in the right way in fulfil- 
ment of his promise: “ In di thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
will direct thy paths.”—Juv. Miss. Mag. 


—~@—— 
TOBACCO MONEY. 


A missionary was travelling in the State of Kentucky, not 
long since. In the town of G——, he stopped to preach to the 
people about the condition of the heathen. There was one gen- 
tleman there, who seemed to listen with deep attention. You 
might see from his very countenance that he felt deeply interest- 
ed in the subject. As the missionary described the deplorable 
state of the heathen, you might see him fetch a deep sigh, and 
now and then a big tear would come rolling down his manly 
cheek. It was cheering to the missionary to see at least one 
man who sympathized thus with ‘the poor heathen. 

After awhile the missionary began to tell what ought to be 
done for these poor miserable people; that a great many more 
teachers were needed to instruct them; that more money was 
required to support schools and print Bibles for them. Some of 
the people now began to cough a little, and look rather fidgetty ; 
they were alarmed for their purses, lest they would be called 
upon to give something. But not so with Mr. E—; he still 
listened very closely, and looked as if he would not be frighten- 
ed, even if a collection should be called for. The missionary 
told them what the children were doing in some places; that 
some were even denying themselves coffee and sugar, and such 
things, in order to have something to give. This gentleman, 
hearing this, dropped his head for a moment, and seemed lost in 
thought. Directly he plucked something from his mouth, and 
cast it under the stove, which stood near to him. At the close 
of the service he came up, and cast down a five dollar bill on 
the table. “There,” said he, “is my tobacco money. If the 
children can deny themselves coffee, &c. for the sake of the 
heathen, I am resolved to spend no more for tobacco. From this 
hour I am determined never totaste it, I threw out a quid while 
you were speakiug; aud that, I intend, shall be my last.” 

[Foreign Missionary, 

Mourperine Music.—A lady playing on the piano forte, on 
being called upon fora dead march, asked a celebrated profes- 
sor of music what she should play, to which he replied, “ Any 
march that you may play will be a dead one, for you’re sure to 





murder it. 


TALKING BIRD. 


The Salem Gazette has a description of the Mino, a native 
bird of Sumatra, now in Salem, which makes very rapid progress 
in the art of speech. It has already acquired the ordinary ame 
of expression, “How d’ ye do?” “How are you?” “Good 
morning!” &c. in a manner creditable to the human species. It 
is almost the size of a carrier pigeon; its plumage is a brilliant 
purple, and aside from its remarkable gift of the power of speech, 
is a most beautiful bird. It is said to be exceedingly difficult to 
obtain one of this species, as very few will stand the hardships 
of the voyage. 
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THE DYING WISH. 


A little Sunday School girl, when dying, wished her mother 
to put no roses round her head in the coffin, and on being asked 
why not, said, “ because Christ’s head was crowned with thorns.” 
This beautiful thought has been versified by James Montgom- 
ery, Esq:— 

“Mamma,” a little maiden said, 
Almost with her expiring sigh, 
“ Put no sweet roses round my head, 
When in my coffin dress I lie.” 
“ Why not, my dear,” the mother eried— 
‘“* What flower so well a corpse adorns 2” 
“ Mamma,” the innocent replied, 
“ They crowned our Saviour’s head with thorns.” 
>_> 


CHEERFULNESS. 


To cultivate cheerfulness and tranquility of mind is as mucha 
duty as common honesty. When you find that your mind dwells 
upon melancholy images, and that the efforts you make to 
change the current of your thoughts are unsuccessful, it is time 
to resort to other remedies—to exercise, to social intercourse, 
but above all, to prayer.—WV. 4. Haven. 

_——~—_. 

Remarx.—It is not what we possess that makes us happy, but 
what we enjoy. Ifyou live according to nature, you will sel- 
dom be poor; if according to opinion, never rich. 











Poetry. 


ORIGINAL, 


GOD IS LOVE. 


*Tis sweet in twilight’s peaceful hour, 
To view the sky above, 

. And watch. the little twinkling stars, 
They tell us God is Love. 


The gentle, playful, bleating lamb, 
The peaceful, happy dove ; 

The thousand little frogs that croak, 
Say surely, God is Love. 


The tiny insects as they sport, 

In woodland, vale, or grove; 

And the chirping birds on every tree, 
Repeat, that God is Love. 


The gentle streamlet’s mystic flow, 
The mighty ocean’s wave ; 

The lofty rock and mountain high, 
-Re-echo, God is Love. 


But sweeter still, yea sweeter far, 

The notes of euphony ; 

When infant tongues lisp forth His praise, 

In childlike symphony. S. &. B. €~ 











I AM A DEBTOR. 


When this passing world is done, 
When has sunk yon glaring sun, 
When we stand with Christ in glory, 
Looking o’er life’s finished story, 
Then, Lord, shall [ fully know— 
Not till then—how much I owe. 


When I hear the wicked call 

On the rocks and hills to fall, 
When I see them start and shrink, 
On the fiery deluge brink, 

Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 
Not till then—how much I owe 


When I stand before the throne, 
Dressed in beauty not my own, 
When I see thee as thou art, 
Love thee with unsinning heart, 
Then Lord, shall I fully know, 
Not till then—how much I owe. 


Chosen not for good in me, 

Wakened up from wrath to flee, 

Hidden in the Saviour’s side, 

By the Spirit sanctified, 

Teach me, Lord, on earth to show, 

By my love, how much I owe.—S. S. Ads. 


THE SUITORS. 
Wealth sought the bower of Beauty, 
Dress’d like a modern beau ; 
Just'then, Love, Health, and Duty, 
Took up their hats to go. 
Wealth such a cordial welcome met, 
As made the others grieve, 
So Duty shunn’d the gay eoquette, 
Love pouting, took French leave— 
He did— 
Love pouting, took French leave. 


Old Time, the friend of Duty, 
Next call’d tosee the fair; 

He laid his hand on Beauty, 
And left her in despair. 

Wealth vanish’! last went rosy Health 
And she was ‘doomed to prove 

That those who Duty slight for Wealth,. 
Can never hope for Love— 





Ah, no— 
Can never hope for Love.. ¢. p.m. [Home Journal.- 
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